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at " Forest Lawn," beside the two loved 
sons who had gone before. 

Mr. Childs leaves two daughters, who 
r^^de in Buffalo, Mrs. Floyd S. Crego 
andNMrs. Henry Stimson; also two 
grandcluldren, one of whom, Henry 
Childs SHpison, bears his name. Mrs. 
Childs alsoSurvives her husband. 

In the des^hi of Mr. Childs, Buffalo 
loses an active, phblic-spirited and high- 
minded citizen — Its. man of strict in- 
tegrity, and whose word or personal 
honor could not be qut^tioned. Hi^ 
loss is deeply felt, not only\in his o^ 
community, but by his manv frienc 
who are scattered far and Wide o^er 0\xr 
country. 

Numerous testimonials, both ^utnu: 
and private, show that his wo/th was 
appreciated. The Merchant's Sfxchange 
of Buffalo expressed the geiv^ral feeling 
of the business communing when its 
members, by formal re^lution at a 
special meeting, said : / 

For nearly one third of a Qftntury Mr. Childs has 
been closely identified with (he business, social and 
reli/^ous interests of this ci^y. 

We, the members of ^e Bufialo Merchants' Ex- 
change, desire to place upon our minutes an expres- 
sion of our profound vegret at the loss of so valuable 
a member of this body and the community. 

Mr. Childs was a man of broad ideas, large of 
body and mind. His business transactions and gen- 
erous liberality Inspired the admiration of all wh6 
knew him. ^e was justly regarded as one whose 
steadfastness of purpose. Integrity in business, fidel- 
ity to promise, and sagacity in all enterprises, make 
his name ^t" synonym for all that leads to success in 
business .4nd good works. He was a true friend, a 
genial Companion, a cultured Christian gentleman, 
' and tlks members of this exchange will hold his 
oam^lfi cherished memory. 

The feelings of his personal and 
church associates is seen in the formal 



expressions of the board of trustees of 
the Lafayette Stre^ church, of which 
he was the honored president for sixteen 
years. They sa 

We would expB^ our sense of loss of a true and 
valued friend, aJong-honored member and president 
of the board oCfUusteesof the Lafayette Street Presby- 
terian Cburon of this city, whose interests in its wel- 
fzie grew stronger and deeper as the years went by, 
whose h^&rt was more closely drawn to his brethren 
in the^urch by the fellowship of suffering and the 
depaAure of loved ones ; a man of generous im- 
pulses, of genial and overflowing humor, in his family 
le and conong his business acquaintances, far- 
dghted, wise in counsel, of quick discernment and 
sound business judgment ; of decision, courage, 
firmness and perseverance in his successful business 
career ; honored by his college associates and by his 
fellow-citisens, he passes away, leaving behind him 
the memory of a good man. 

Again, a friend who knew him well 
^gives the following beautiful testimonial: 

le was a rare man because he was a real one. 
Nothing was more distasteful to him than sham and 
superfi^ity. He was a man of Catholic views, of 
genial ano^iberal opinions ; a man of taste and cul- 
ture, withou^otrace of pedantry or a touch of im- 
periousness. H«^was a natural critic, and his criti- 
cisms were valuao^ij^ecause they were intelligent, 
penetrating and justNjIe had a sound mind and a 
soft heart. His hand w^s hearty in its grasp and 
liberal in its charities. HisS^vmpathies were acces- 
sible, active and alert Whilel^ was in every sense 
a practical man, there was in hisSiature an element 
which was genuinely poetic. It was^e vein of gold 
in the quartz of his more rugged virtti^. He was 
religious as the result of the clearest and roost delib- 
erate of convictions, but he had no dispositioft to ex- 
plore the arctic region of theology. He chos^ to 
breathe its blander, balmier atmosphere. He rea^ 
soned that since "God is a sun," there ought to be 
sunshine in the lives of his covenant children. In a 
cloister he would have been stifled, but he could live 
happily out in the open busy world, because he could 
find in it much that was good, and had no fe;ir of the 
bad. He was the broadest and most cheerful of 
optimists. His nature was mirthful. He had a 
humorous way. He believed in both getting and 
^vin^ good as he went along. He leaves behind him 
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a record without blot, an example which the dust of 
the whirling years cannot hide, an influence whose 
choice magnetism will still pervade the society in 
which he moved, and the memory of those virtues 
which made his character so admirable, and ren- 



dered his life so symmetrical and wholesome and 
worthy. Who could ask for more or better than 
this: 

"An hoDored life, a peacefnl death, 

And heaven to crown it all !" 

E. C, Standart. 
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D. BETHUNE DUFFIELD. 

D. Bethune Duffield was born at Car- 
lisle, Cumberland county, Pennsylvania, 
on the twenty-ninth day of August, 182 1. 
His father was the Reverend George 
Duffield, D. D., and Isabella Graham 
(Bethune) Duffield was his mother. The 
latter was a granddaughter of that Isa- 
bella Graham, whose memory is held 
in reverent remembrance by the church 
in Scotland and America, and a sister 
of George W. Bethune, D. D., the late 
distinguished orator and lecturer of 
New York. Dr. Duffield was a grandson 
of the Reverend George Duffield, who 
was for many years pastor of the Pine 
Street Presbyterian church of Philadel- 
phia and, in conjunction with Bishop 
White, was chaplain of the first con- 
gress of the United States. The name 
of this man is familiar to every student 
of American history as that of one de- 
voted to the cause of liberty, earnest, 
outspoken, and fearlessly aggressive in 
the service of his Master and of his 
country. Those familiar with the his- 
tory of the church recognize his learn- 
ing, liberality of thought, and faithful- 
ness in that field as no less worthy of 
honor. 



Dr. Duffield*s father, also named 
George, was long a merchant in Phila- 
delphia, and for nine years acted as 
comptroller-general of Pennsylvania, 
under the gubernatorial administration 
of that distinguished statesman Thomas 
Mackean. He was a man of culture, 
attainment and character, admirable 
alike in public and in private life. 

The third George Duffield, father of 
the subject of this sketch, early showed 
force of intellect and aptitude for study, 
and laid the foundation pf his later 
broad and profound learning in his col- 
lege course at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, from which institution he was 
graduated with honor at the early age 
of sixteen years. In June, 181 1, he 
took his baccalaureate degree, during 
the following autumn entered the theo- 
logical seminary of the city of New 
York, where he remained for nearly 
four years, under the tutelage, among 
others, of the celebrated John M. 
Mason, D. D., and on the twentieth of 
April, 18 1 5, was licensed to preach by 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia. From 
that time until the day of his death, 
nearly fifty-three years later, he gave a 
constant, devoted and efficient service 
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to the cause of religion and, as well, to 
every agency that aided in the enlight- 
enment and uplifting of his fellows. 

Dr. Duffield's first pastoral charge was 
over the Presbyterian church at Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, where his grandfather had 
ministered many years before. There 
he remained for nineteen years, resign- 
ing to accept a call to the Presbyterian 
church of Philadelphia, formerly under 
the charge of Thomas H. Skinner, D. D. 
After two years he was called to the 
Broadway Tabemacle,in New York City, 
but, after occupying its pulpit during the 
month of October, 1838, accepted the 
charge of the First Presbyterian church 
of Detroit, which he continued for thirty 
years of invaluable service, and only re- 
linquished his work, when, on the twenty- 
fourth day of June, 1868, while speaking 
from one of the city pulpits, he was 
stricken down by a mortal attack which 
ended his life two days later. 

The devotion of much space to a 
description of this remarkable man calls 
for no apology, not only because the 
ripeness of his life was given to the 
service of Detroit in matters secular and 
religious, but because a familiarity with 
his character and methods is of the 
greatest assistance to the ultimate object 
of this sketch. 

Dr. Dufl&eld was a man among ten 
thousand, even of the educated and ac- 
complished. He was deeply and widely 
learned, but he was more — an original 
and profound thinker, never content to 
accept the most unquestioned authority 
until he had put it to a test in the cruci- 
ble of his own mind, taking for granted 
nothing, and moving from the begin- 



ning of an investigation outward and 
upward to an unswervable conviction, 
by logical steps, no one of which he 
ever retraced. When he had crossed a 
gulf of doubt and speculation, he burned 
his ships behind him, for their service 
was at an end. 

He was an untiring investigator after 
truth, both scientific and moral ; an 
earnest advocate of revealed truth; a 
determined and obstinate friend of lib- 
erty, civil and religious ; a strong ally of 
all engaged in the cause of education 
and social reform, and a friend of the 
distressed in every grade of life. Strong, 
determined, an implacable enemy of 
wrong and corruption in all places, high 
and low, he used his pulpit to make good 
citizens as well as good Christians. 
With all this, he had the tenderness of 
a woman, and could no more close his 
heart to a living need, than he could 
close his mind to a living idea. 

His vast acquirement can scarcely be 
said to have known a specialty, so 
broad and symmetrical was it. He was 
fitted to be a leader among the great 
men of theology, of science, of philology 
or of general literature, yet he was as 
far from pedantry as from the ostenta- 
tion of superficial minds. He was re- 
gent of the university at a time when 
learned men were few in Michigan, ex- 
ercising in that office an influence in 
favor of broad and liberal education, 
which is felt to this day. 

The man who leaves a library leaves 
a psychograph. Dr. Duffield*s noble 
collection of books remains intact. It 
is as different from the ordinary library 
of the modish collector as are the real 
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little men and women, the darling 
friends and companions of their 
parents, from the stiff and governess- 
bred " show children " paraded in the 
circle of a fashionable drawing room. 
Scarcely a field of human thought is un- 
touched — many are exhaustively repre- 
sented, and every volume shows signs 
of intimate communion with its owner. 
Dr. Duffield's many-sided home life is 
so well described in the commemora- 
tive discourse prepared, delivered and 
published, in response to a request of 
many leading citizens of Detroit, by his 
son, the subject of this biography, that 
I cannot forbear quotation. He says : 

Among his most prominent traits was his prodig- 
ious love of learning ; not for that pertaining to his 
profession only, but for what was to be gleaned from 
all fields of knowledge. They who remember his 
face will recall this, as impressed upon his very 
countenance ; showing an eager readiness either to 
receive or impart knowledge. 

My earliest recollection of him is, when seated, 
generally in his study, but sometimes in the feunily 
sitting-room, with, a child upon one knee and a heavy 
Latin or Greek folio on the odier ; and the dining- 
table, at meal hours, always disclosed a formidable 
volume, with open page, at his right hand. 

In those days, say thirty or forty years ago, min- 
isters did not have the cream of home and foreign 
commentators, condensed into EJfaglish volumes at 
one dollar and twenty-five cents each, but their 
knowledge was got by hard work. And, as I re- 
member some of these volumes, they were ' Calvini 
Opera Omnia,' ' Venema on the Psalms,' ' Michaelis 
on Moses,' 'Vitringa in Isaiam,' 'Lampein Joan- 
nem,' and scores of others, all in Latin. A colossal 
Hebrew and Greek concordance, tall and heavy as a 
babe of three years, lay ever at his hand with his 
Hebrew Bible — and all costing, what then seemed to 
be almost fabulous prices, some as high as fifty or 
sixty dollars a volume. How it was, with his lim- 
ited salary, the expenses of a large and growing 
family, and the running of a snudl country place, 
with every conceivable thing in the way of plant, 
tree and live stock upon it, that he could accumulate 



these rare and expensive books, was not the only 
puzzle of my youth, but still remains the unsolved 
conundrum of my maturer years. 

His study was a marvel of miscellaneous accumu- 
lations — principally of books, pamphlets, manu- 
scripts, newspapers and magazines, bound up and 
loose. But round about were hung or grouped bar- 
ometers, thermometers^ and rain gauges ; garden 
tools, water pots, pruning knives, grafting wax; 
melon and flower seeds, a stand of plants with 
cactuses of all varieties, Turks' heads, night bloom- 
ing ceres, century, sensitive and other noli me tangtre 
sort of plants standing about, squirrel and bird 
cages, both empty and full; and a wide-spread 
litter of letters and sermons, with a layer of profone 
coal dust generally overlying the whole. Conspicu- 
ous, however, on the leaf of his arm-chair, and 
always open, was his study Bible, a small-typed 
volume, whose s's were fTs and fi^s were s*s, 
but which, with Canne's references, he continued 
to use to his last day. Upon its pages, scrawled 
on the back of some scrap or fragm^t of a wasted 
envelope, were almost always to be seen the 
notes or heads of his next sermon, logically 
thought out and carefully arranged— th "points 
of his arguments " — to be thereafter expanded 
and written out There were no patent intellectual 
machines in those days like The Lay Preacher, 
the Homiletic Magazine, etc., to furnish the min- 
ister with text and heads and subdhdsions, iUus- . 
trations and application, as by a turn of the 
crank ; but, as we have said, men had to do their 
own hard thinking. 'His favorite method was to 
discover and work out the rationale of his theme, 
and then enforce it both upon the mhid and con- 
science of his hearers. Except Saurin's, he read few 
sermons ; but gathered round his chair, in jostling 
heaps, were piled his favorite teachers ; the vellum- 
backed Fathers. Augustine, Justin, and the later 
scholars, Calvin, Luther, Melancthon. Elrasmus, and 
otbe^, long, long since dead, but still to him, ap- 
parently, a living and delightful presence. It was 
not their gems of thought, or flowers of rhetoric, he 
was seeking to cull ; but their aid in helping him in 
his exegesis — for he was never satisfied until he had 
mastered, first, the literal meaning of the text, and 
then the text in the real spirit of the context. He, 
therefore, not only studied, but profoundly meditated 
over his theme; and when his conclusions were 
reached, they were his own, and not another's. And 
so, as his sermons continuously disclosed the fresh- 
ness of his thought to his people, they could see, 
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ftom year to year, not only of the travail, but also of 
the strong growth of his soul, in its yearnings to 
bring men to the knowledge of what he heartily and 
honestly believed to be the truth. 

" Optima autem haereditas^ a patribus 
traditur Uteris, omnique patrimonio praes- 
tautior, gloria vertutis, rerumque ges- 
tarum,^^ This utterance of Rome's great- 
est orator is prefixed to the memoir 
from which the foregoing quotation is 
made and fitly, for the influence of a 
noble father, supported by the formative 
force conveyed in the traditions of re- 
moter ancestors, uniformly men of cul- 
tivated understanding and sensitive 
conscience, is a priceless inheritance, 
and one which comes to few with the 
unintercepted force with which it 
reached the sons of Dr. Duffield. 

D. Bethune Duffield, of course, re- 
mained with his parents during their 
residence at Carlisle. He early entered 
the preparatory department of Dickin- 
son college at that place, and was pre- 
pared to enter the freshman class of 
the collegiate department at twelve 
years of age. He seems to have inher- 
ited the natural capacity, which enabled 
his father to take his college degree at 
sixteen. 

Fortunately, as it seems, the rules of 
Dickinson college forbade the admission 
of freshmen less than fourteen years of 
age, and Mr. Duffield was compelled to 
defer his matriculation, thus being re- 
served for education in another and 
better equipped institution. In 1835, 
with his parents, he removed to Phila- 
delphia, studied in that city until 1836, 
and entered Yale college with the class 
of 1840, but was compelled by family 



circumstances to forego completing the 
course. 

During his college study he displayed 
that taste fbr languages, for polite lit- 
erature and for English composition in 
prose and verse, the gratification of 
which has formed the relaxation and 
unfailing pleasure of his life. These 
tastes he came most honestly by, as 
many of his relatives and ancestors, on 
both sides of the house, were people of 
literary ability and repute. Unlike most 
college graduates in these days of in- 
tensely concentrated effort, he has main- 
tained his command of the languages, 
both dead and living, and has extended 
his familiarity with the great literatures 
of the Hebrew, Greek and Latin tongues, 
with every year of his life, while the best 
work of the modern continental masters, 
especially German and French, is within 
his reach, untouched of the translator. 

It was in 1838 that Dr. Duffield re- 
moved to Detroit, and his son naturally 
turned his thoughts thither in search of 
a future. He first went to that city in 
1839 ^^^ was, for a time, a student in 
the office of the law firm of Bates & 
Talbott, who then held a leading posi- 
tion at the bar of the city. Returning 
to New Haven, he enteicd the law 
school of Yale college, from which he 
was graduated in the year 1843, before 
attaining his majority. Some years 
later he received the unsolicited honor 
of a bachelor's degree from Yale. Thence 
he went to New York and for nearly a 
year pursued a course at the Union 
Theological seminary. His health fail- 
ing he returned to Detroit, where he 
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was admitted to the practice of the law 
in 1843 and where he has since resided. 
In the spring of 1844 he formed a 
law partnership with George V. N. 
. Lothrop, since so widely and justly dis- 
tinguished, and at present minister pleni- 
potentiary to Russia. This continued, 
with increasing profit, until 1856, when 
Mr. Lothrop's political tastes led him 
into such engagements as to compel its 
dissolution. Profitable as the associ- 
ation was, in making money and repu- 
tation for the young lawyers, it had a 
distinct value in forming a friendship 
which no diversity of interests width 
of separation, or difference of politics 
has ever interrupted. During the thirty 
years since the severance of their busi- 
ness relations, they have always occu- 
pied adjoining offices, using their un- 
divided library, and have maintained 
an intimacy begun when both were 
tyros at the law. 

Mr. Duffield's practice is large and 
profitable, and, better still, is of the best 
class. His practice at the bar is dis- 
tinctly first-class, and he is admittedly 
in deserved association with the best 
men of his profession, many of whom 
are his seniors in years and service. 
He was in 1847 elected city attorney, 
and was many years ago a commissioner 
of the United States courts, which are 
the only offices he has ever held in the 
line of his profession. As a lawyer, he 
is prompt, punctual, clear and decisive; 
in his practice, as elsewhere, he is 
punctiliously courteous and of untainted 
and scrupulous honesty. After parting 
with Mr. Lothrop, he practiced — save for 
ten years when his brother, H. M. Duf- 



field, was his partner — quite alone until 
the recent admission of his son, Bethune 
Duffield, whom he has quite recently 
had the pleasure of admitting to a share 
in his practice. He is still an habitual 
worker, with the promise of a long con- 
tinued activity. 

Mr. Duffield has been for many years 
Secretary of the Bar of Detroit, an o$ce 
which has brought him into constant and 
close intercourse with the leading law- 
yers of the city, and has been an espec- 
ially pleasant service. He succeeded 
the late William Gray, in the place. 

Many years ago— in 1847 — Mr Duf- 
field was elected a member of the 
Detroit board of education, and his serv- 
ices in that body was almost continuous 
until 1 86 1. 

During several of these years he was 
president of the board, than which few 
similar bodies in other cities have num- 
bered so many men, thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the best moral, intellectual 
and business, standards of the com- 
munity. He was associated, during his 
official connection with the board, with 
such men as James V. Campbell, Samuel 
Barstow, Levi Bishop, William D. Wilk- 
ins, C. I. Walker, S. T. Douglass, J. J. 
Bagely, William A. Moore, and others. 
He recast the whole course of study, in 
all the departments and grades of the 
schools, basing his action upon careful 
experiment continued through a period 
of two years. This plan remained un- 
changed for many years. He is also 
credited with having originated and es- 
tablished, not without much opposition, 
though well supported by two or three 
members of the board, the high school 
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of Detroit^ which has since resisted all 
the many assaults made upon it. 

During the period of Mr. Duffield's 
retirement from the board of education, 
it was proposed to name for him one of 
the school buildings of the city. This 
he preferred should not be done, but an 
absence abroad in 1855, gave oppor- 
tunity and he was compelled to stand 
god-father to the Union building on 
Clinton street, which is still known as 
" The Duffield Union School." It was 
through his influence directly that the 
lot on which the Case school stands, 
was secured from its distinguished 
donor. 

As president of the board of educa- 
tion, Mr. Duffield took a leading part in 
the successful effort to compel the city 
of Detroit to account for the moneys 
received for fines and penalties in minor 
cases, which the state constitution pro- 
vided should be applied to library pur- 
poses, but which had for years been 
wrongfully converted to other uses. As a 
result, the city was compelled, in i860, 
after a stubborn contest, to pay over to 
the library commission the sum of seven 
thousand dollars, and the proper appli- 
cation of such moneys was insured for 
the future, affording a constant and 
growing income, which has made the 
present excellent library a possibility. 
The action was carried to the supreme 
court in the name of Mr. Duffield, as 
president of the board, as relator, and 
is reported in the eighth of Michigan, 
report 392. 

Mr. Duffield H&S been constant and 
active in his interest in all matters 
affecting the mental, moral and religi- 



ous interests of the community. He is 
a member and officially connected with 
the First Presbyterian church, of which 
his father was so long pastor, and has 
devoted much attention to the matter 
of Sabbath schools and missions. He 
originated, and caused to be incorpor- 
ated, the People's Tabernacle of De- 
troit, a non-sectarian institution, abso- 
lutely free, and sustained by the con- 
tributions of those interefsted in the 
work. He was president of the Young 
Men's Christian association in 1854, and 
was chosen the first president of the 
"Red Ribbon Society," which, about 
1877, gained a membership of eight 
thousand persons, as a result of the 
temperance work of Dr. Reynolds and 
Francis Murphy. He was also secre- 
tary of the Harper hospital, at the time 
of the organization of that corporation, 
and, indeed, perfected its incorporation. 
He was a prominent and active mem- 
ber, and once president of the Young 
Men's society. 

Family traditions, as well as his own 
principles and opinions, made Mr. 
Duffield first a Whig, and, when the 
Republican party was organized, in 
1856, insured his adherence to it from 
the first. He has persistently declined 
to become a candidate for office, having 
held no official positions save the purely 
local ones already mentioned. In every 
presidential campaign, however, he has 
worked freely and efficiently for the 
success of his party upon the stump and 
rostrum. 

During the war he was a devoted sup- 
porter of the administration, as the rep- 
resentative of the right and of constitu- 
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tional authority. The son of such a 
father, with the recollection of the serv- 
ices rendered to the cause of freedom by 
remoter ancestors, could not have been 
otherwise than instant earnest in the aid 
of so worthy an effort. As a speaker 
and writer, in prose and of stirring 
patriotic verse so warmly received in 
those days, he constantly sought to hold 
up the hands of the Federal cause, to 
encourage enlistment, and to enspirit 
the soldiers to their utmost efforts. 

He had always held the institution of 
slavery to be a foul blot upon our civili- 
zation and an awful crime against God 
and man, but as a lawyer he saw in the 
constitutional defense which hedged it 
about, an almost insuperable obstacle 
in the way of its removal. He was in 
the position of thousands of the bravest 
and wisest enemies of slavery, in that 
he held the constitution to be a sacred 
limit of legislative action, and thus two 
good motives strove against each other. 
He held the office of United States com- 
missioner during the operation of the 
fugitive slave law, and at a time when 
many men whose stand now seems all 
but incredible, held an " abolitionist" to 
be "worse than a nigger." Some of 
these on one occasion, concluded to 
compel him to make a record upon the 
abominable fugitive question, and de- 
cided to bring a captured negro before 
him for preliminary examination. This 
came to his knowledge and he at once 
determined that he would not be ground 
between the millstones of moral prin- 
ciple and official duty. Should the 
negro be brought before him and a 
prima facie case established,^ he could 



not disregard his oath and discharge 
the prisoner; on the other hand, he was 
bound to hold himself free from the 
blood -guiltiness of sending a human be- 
ing back into bondage. With this in 
mind he hastened into court and re- 
signed his ofHce, just in time to defeat 
the plan so cleverly laid for his confu- 
sion. 

Mr. Duffield's opinions upon war 
matters and post bellum policy were 
practical, and, though advanced, had 
nothing fanatical about them. Occupy- 
ing the rostrum as one of the orators at 
a Fourth of July meeting, during the re- 
construction period, his colleague J. M. 
Howard, United States senator, asked 
him what he thought of giving the bal- 
lot to the negro. He answered, " I do 
not favor it, at least now. It seems to 
me that American citizenship, after this 
bloody war, has cost too much to be 
given to men who cannot read or write, 
much less comprehend their duties and 
privileges under the constitution." Mr. 
Howard replied : " It must be done, 
Bethune ; we cannot, as a party, other- 
wise hold the reconstructed states." 

"If you are contented to treat this 
question as a matter of politics, instead 
of statescraft, you must take the respon- 
sibility," said Mr. Duffield. " You are 
a United States senator ; say what you 
wish and in my remarks I will confine 
myself to other topics. I cannot agree 
with you." 

It would be much amiss, were this bi- 
ography to close without some words 
regarding Mr. Duffield's literary em- 
ployment. Naturally gifted with a fine 
literary discrimination, his formal edtt- 
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cation and his home influences tended 
to its development and almost forced 
him to the exercise of the ability which 
cajne to him so honestly, by right of in- 
heritance. Even in his childhood he 
lived among books, and the best of 
books, in an enviro^iment of thought 
and criticism. One without a natural 
bent for letters could scarcely escape 
the contagion of such an atmosphere, 
and his predisposition was decisive of 
the result. 

From his youth, literary work has 
been his relaxation and entertainment. 
He has written much in prose and verse, 
but has published little, and would gladly 
have published less. When his work 
has seen the light, it has been either 
such as he belived timely and calculated 
for some distinctly useful end, or such as 
repeated demands made for his aid upon 
occasions of public ceremonial forbade 
the privacy of his portfolio. Df the lat- 
ter class may be mentioned as typical, 
his historical poem "The Battle of Lake 
Erie," delivered upon the occasion of 
the laying the foundation of the Perry 
monument at Put-in-Bay, and his *• Na- 
tional Centennial Poem," delivered at 
the celebration in Eletroit of the Fourth 
of July, 1876. Both of these are poeti- 
cally of permanent value, and the for- 
mer evoked by its truth to history many 
letters of compliment and thanks from 
Survivors of the battle which it de- 
scribes. In quite a different vein is his 
"2>^ Arte Medendi,'' prepared for the 
fourteenth annual commencement of the 
Detroit Medical college. In its way— 
a way Suggesting the nonchalant after 
dinner verse of Dr. Holmes — it is ad- 



mirable, combining rarely wit, humor, 
feeling and reverence. His various 
poems delivered before the bar of De- 
troit are of similar character and are 
pleasantly remembered by his profes- 
sional brethren. 

While yet a youth, Mr. Duffield con- 
tributed to The Knickerbocker, a maga- 
zine published by Willis Gaylord Clark, 
and has since written occasionally for 
other periodicals. Many of his fugitive 
verses have been transferred from the 
newspaper press to various collections 
of poetry, some bearing no signature, 
others with only his initials and a few 
under his name, but, if I mistake not, 
the only publication of the kind made 
with his knowledge, was that of ^several 
examples' of his verse in Coggeshall's 
'Poets and Poetry of the .West,* issued 
in i860. ; 

Mr. Duffield married Mary Strong 
Buell, daughter ' of Eben N. Buell of 
Rochester, New York, in the year 1854. 

JAMES MCMILLAN. 

James McMillan of Detroit is a 
man whose various lines of effort have 
touched almost every material and social 
interest of that city, as well as many 
reaching far beyond its boundaries. 
He is one of a class of men of which 
the present generation has furnished a 
few and former generations almost 
none, because they embody the genius 
of the nineteenth century — who seem to 
have begun life where tjteir parents left 
it, to have taken to themselves the 
direct benefit of the experiments and 
the failures of former generations and, 
hence, at middle life, attain a degree of 
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largely to his sagacity and Napoleonic 
administrative genius for their success. 

Some five years ago Mr. McMillan, 
in association with other capitalists of 
. Detroit and New York, built the Detroit, 
Mackinac & Marquette railroad, ex- 
tending one hundred and fifty miles, 
through the upper peninsula of Michi- 
gan, and opening extensive lumber and 
mineral fields. Of this road he is, and 
from its inception has been, the presi- 
dent. 

Some years since Mr. McMillan be- 
came interested in the shipping interests 
of the lakes, and is now one of the 
largest owners of the Detroit & Cleve- 
land Steam Navigation company, of 
the Detroit Transportation company 
and of other freight and passenger 
steamboat lines. The former owns and 
operates the finest iron and steel pas- 
senger steamers on the lakes, and the 
latter steam barges of the highest class 
and largest capacity. 

Mr. McMillan is upon the directory 
of two of Detroit's largest and most 
substantial banking institutions — the 
First National bank and the Detroit 
Savings bank. He is also interested in 
other banks and connected with the 
management of the Detroit City Rail- 
way company, D. M. Ferry & Company, 
the Detroit Railroad elevator. Union 
Depot company and many other large 
business enterprises. 

For many years Mr. McMillan has 
been a large investor in real estate, es- 
pecially in centrally located business 
property in the city of Detroit, and 
wherever his money is so placed it has 
proven of general benefit, as he has 



erected some of the finest business 
blocks in the city, adding greatly to the 
beauty and metropolitan dignity of the 
streets. 

A Republican in politics, and very 
actively interested in the success of his 
party, he has long given freely of his 
time and means to that end, and is re- 
cognized not only as a valuable and 
consistent party man, but as one 
of no slight authority upon gen- 
eral political matters. Though often 
urged to accept of official candidacy, 
at the hands of his party friends, 
when nomination was tantamount to 
election, he has thus far refused, con- 
tenting himself with giving efficient aid 
in placing others in office. Perhaps he 
regards office as too expensive an in- 
dulgence for one whose private interests 
are so many and so enormous. Certain 
it is that his genius for organization and 
administration well fit him for the gravest 
public responsibilities. 

In i860 Mr. McMillan married Miss 
Mary L. Wetmore of Detroit, and has 
six living children, of whom four are 
sons. Two of them (a son and daugh- 
ter) are married and settled in Detroit. 
The oldest son was graduated from Yale 
college, and is now engaged with others 
in the management of the various es- 
tablishments of which his father is 
president. 

So much for a bare and inadequate 
outline of the career of James McMil- 
lan. It leaves untold many, very many, 
of the directions in which his aggres- 
sive enterprise has found outlet ; it 
gives only a mere mention of a few 
salient facts in a life crowded with 
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events and crowned with rare success. 
It leaves quite untouched the person- 
ality of its subject and his methods of 
thought and work, his inner relations 
and his social life. Much of this can- 
not be adequately described, much can 
not even be known by those most con- 
stantly about him, but something may 
well be said that may give a degree of 
personal acquaintance with a man who 
has, for almost thirty years, woven his 
life and his ever growing interests into 
the fabric of his city and his state. 

It is needless to say he is a tireless 
worker. Such results as have crowned 
his life come to no dreamer of dreams 
and to no mere luxurious business dilet- 
fannt. Originally gifted with the strong 
sense and clear foresight of his Scotch 
race, with the benefit in youth of the 
careful oversight of an excellent father, 
his business training began at the right 
end and was a logical growth, from the 
selling of a keg of nails to the building 
of a railway. Each step prepared the 
learner for the next and left the way 
open behind him. 

His mind is especially remarkable in 
this — that it is so adjusted as to be at 
once concentrated and broad in view. 
With a capacity for detail constantly 
and minutely exercised, he unites the 
power to keep in his mind the whole 
field of his immense interests — never 
losing sight of the relation of facts, the 
infiuence of collateral conditions and 
the necessary forecast of business 
events. In this his mental operations 
remind one of the perfect mechanism 
of a great steam hammer, which may be 
so governed as to descend at one mo- 



ment with a force of hundreds of tons 
upon a plate of steel, and the next to 
crack without crushing a fragile t%%. 

He has in a distinguished degree the 
capacity for self-multiplication, that is, 
for so training and using men in vari- 
ous departments as to make their eyes 
and hands his own. Thus, by a word 
or hint to one who as thoroughly famil- 
iar with his wishes and methods, he is 
enabled to accomplish work that would 
require an inordinate amount of his 
own time, were his lieutenants less com- 
petent or less en rapport with their 
chief. 

There is a constant and striking 
parallelism between the qualities re- 
quired in business and those in military 
life. There are the Custars of business, 
the men of speculation, always ready 
for a headlong charge, with ruin as the 
price of failure; there are the McClel- 
lans, always organizing, never advanc- 
ing, fighting defensively for a lifetime 
and barely escaping defeat ; there are 
some — the Napoleons, Marlboroughs, 
Moltkes and Grants, who combine 
bravery with caution and foresight with 
activity, to whom the oversight and di- 
rection of many armies in widely 
separated fields is a task lightly carried 
and enjoyed for its very complexity — 
who concert movements involving 
months in their execution and the exact 
obedience of hundreds of subordinate 
commanders, and yet foresee all diffi- 
culties and so provide for all emergen- 
cies, that they may Jook confidently for 
their Blenheim, their Appomatox or 
their Sedan To this class Mr. Mc- 
Millan belongs by virtue of constant 
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and distinguished success, won in fair 
fields and by sheer force of business 
genius. 

He scarcely had a boyhood. At 
fourteen he was at work, and before he 
was twenty years of age, carried upon 
his shoulders responsibility fit to test 
the power of a mature man. This 
training has made a mere business au- 
tomaton of many a youth, and has 
stranded him at fifty as a fossil. It did 
not so affect Mr. McMillan. His ap- 
pearance belies his years; the vigor 
and ripeness of his prime are the best 
testimony to his timber. He has al- 
ways lavished his energy upon the 
work of his life, but he has kept his 
heart in his body and the natural kind- 
liness of his disposition remains unim- 
paired. 

From his offices in Detroit he calmly 
and easily directs his vast affairs, show- 
ing none of the petty irascibility and 
impatience often exhibited by smaller 
men, whose time is of infinitely less 
value. Every comer is certain of a re- 
spectful hearing and, if need be, will 
receive a respectful refusal of his 
request. 

For his fi-iends and intimates, Mr. Mc- 
Millan has a frank, warm and loyal 
attachment, as warmly and loyally re- 
ciprocated. Cautious, cool headed and 
decided, he is not an inviting mark for 
the wiles of the schemer or impostor, 
but from genuine and worthy poverty he 
never turns away. His charities are 
very extensive — more extensive than 
even his close associates know, for they 
are equally unostentatious. He is dis- 
criminating, too^ in every possible case 



aiding the needy to self help, the savior 
of self-respect. Many young men now 
in active and successful life, have cause 
to grateftilly remember the timely assist- 
ance and the kindly interest which made 
possible their independence. To public 
charities and to every effort looking to 
the education and enlightenment of his 
fellows, Mr. McMillan contributes with 
an open hand. 

In the prosperity of the city of Detroit 
he has been an invaluable factor. His 
talents were never hoarded in a napkin 
or put out at usury, but ^owed in un- 
ceasing streams through the pockets of 
his fellows, leaving golden grains behind. 
When any new enterprise is proposed, 
which promises benefit to his city and 
state, he is always on hand ready to 
help with his means and influence. 

The reward of such a life reaped at 
middle age is a princely fortune, but it 
is something far more and higher-^the 
deserved respect and esteem of every 
man with whom his years of active life 
have placed him in contact. 

To the land of his birth he is an 
honor and to that of his adoption a 
benefactor. 

RUSSELL A. ALGER. 

Russell A. Alger was bom in the 
township of Lafayette, Medina county, 
Ohio, February 27, 1836. His father 
was Russell Alger, descendant of an 
Alger who came from England to Mas- 
sachusetts about 1760, and more re- 
motely, through distinguished English 
channels, from William the Conqueror. 
John Alger, great-grandfather of the sub- 
ject of this sketch, served in the Rcvolu- 
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tionary War and took part in many of 
its battles. Russell A. Alger's mother 
was Caroline Moulton, a descendant of 
Robert Moulton, who came to Massa- 
chussetts in 1627, having been selected 
to take charge of the transportation to 
America, of a vessel laden with most 
valuable ship-building material and 
bearing a number of skilled ship carpen- 
ters. It isvrobable that the first sea- 
going vessel bqilt in Massachusetts was 
constructed by him. The family in 
England and Atk^rica is large, and 
marked by commc*^ characteristics 
which the separatioxt of generations 
in time, thousands of mli^s in distance 
and the utmost differenc^of environ- 
ment and interest, have not served to 
destroy. The number of persou having 
the Moulton name, or showing thi^vioul- 
ton blood, who have attained distinc^on, 
is very great. It will thus be seen tri^^ 
Russell A. Alger had to the full tht 
benefit of every good influence which 
may come by hereditary transmission. 
Soon after 1800, his Alger grand- 
mother came to Ohio, and the family 
were thus present in the earliest days of 
that now great commonwealth. 

When young Alger was but eleven 
years of age his parents died, leaving 
him dependent upon himself for a live- 
lihood and for the support of a younger 
brother and sister. The cases are so 
many — especially in the western United 
States — ^where men who have won dis- 
tihguished success in various fields have 
had this very impulse of stem necessity 
at the outset, that one is tempted to 
believe that the silver spoon is not, after 
all, so great an advantage to the young 



American who looks his first upon the 
world. In Alger's case the burthen o^ 
life was assumed with a cheerful prompt- 
ness and a brave spirit which deserved 
the success he gained. He at once 
began a search for employment and, 
failing better, engaged to serve upon a 
farm in Richfield, Ohio, where* he re- 
mained for seven years, working by the 
month during the greater part of tfVery 
year, saving his money and applying it 
to the aid of his brother and sister and 
to his own tuition, during the winter 
terms, at the Richfield academy — work- 
ing for his board. He thus obtained a 
very good English education, taking 
advantage of which, like so many coun- 
try-bred American boys, he very early 
obtained a position as teacher, and by 
this resort added to his slender income 
during several winters, working at the 
plow and in the harvest field in the 
other months of the year. 

In March, 1857, he entered the law 
^^e of Wolcott & Upsord, at Akron, 
and >Agan the study of the law, remain- 
mg wiv them until March, 1859, when 
he was^^j^itted to the bar by the 
supreme Cv^^t. He soon after removed 
to Clevelanc^nd entered the law oflice 
of Otis & C6^Q|5gj.yy^ where he spent 
only a few jnonv^^ \t2Lv\xig it in the fall 
of 1859 on accou^ Q^in ^^^1^^, caused 
by hard study and .^i^g^ confinement 
to indoor work, to W;^y^ ^^ ^^3 ^^^^_ 

customed. This retirv^g^^t from the 
office of Otis & Coffinbvy ^^^ ^j^^ ^ 
final farewell to the law. ^^ removal 
to Grand Rapids, Michigan^j^^j.^ j^^ 
engaged in the lumber businesss^ji^^^^ 
almost at once. 
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The frequent appearance of " the Ohio] 
man" in national politics — the subject] 
of so much facetious comment, not al-j 
ways quite free from bitterness — is in 
part accounted for by the large number 
of the citizens of that state who have 
fought their way to success in very 
much the way Mr. Alger was compelled 
to do. The fact that so few of the boys 
of forty years ago were spared the 
necessity of hard and constant labor, 
the universality of education — the thor- 
oughly democratic spirit of the time — 
made a race of men whose muscles 
were hardened by toil, whose moral 
natures were fixed by self-denial, and 
whose self respect and ambition were 
stimulated by every social influence. 
Giddings, Ben. Wade, Garfield, Hayes, 
and almost the whole list of Ohio's suc- 
cessively chosen sons, have risen to 
success through toil and hardship which 
" Have proved their helps, not hindrances." 

In August, 1 86 1, Mr. Alger enlisted^ 
the Second Michigan cavalry, and ^^ 
that regiment was mustered in^ ^^ 
service during the autumn of t'^ same 
year, he was commissioned t captam 
and assigned to the comrn^^ ^^ com- 
pany C. The formal ^^^^^ ^^ ^is 
army service is : Capta^ Second cav- 
alry, September 2, i8^- ^^Jor, April 
2, 1862. Wounded ^^ ^^^"^ prisoner 
at Boonsville, Mi^^ippi, July i, 1862. 
Escaped July ^ ^^^^' Lieutenant 
Colonel Sixtl>^^<^^igan cavalry, Oc- 
tober 16, 18/' Colonel Fifth cavalry 
February f ^^^3- Wounded in action 
at Boon/^^^> Maryland, July 8, 1863. 
Resigi/ September 20, 1864, and hon- 
orab^' ^^^^^^^^^^- Brevet Brigadier- 



General United States volunteers, " for 
gallant and meritorious services, to rank 
from the battle of Trevillion Station, 
Virginia, June 11, 1864. Brevet Major- 
General United States volunteers, June 
II, 1865, for gallant and meritorious ser- 
vice during the war. 

To pass with this dry statement of 
promotions and brevets, the military 
career of Mr. Alger would be a suppres- 
sion of history. No troops in all the 
armies of the Republic ^'on greater or 
more deserved distinction than did those 
of Michigan, and^w J^o arm of the ser- 
vice were dash, *5l-a very, endurance and 
discipline m^e marked than in the 
cavalry of *^e state, the gallant eleven 
regimentr**^^ich went out raw volunteers 
and ca-^icd their colors like veterans 
from <^cir warlike baptism to the return 
Qf neir scarred and attenuated ranks 
^itx the peace. It was when associated 
with Michigan troops that Custer first 
attracted notice, that when commanding 
the Michigan cavalry brigade he made 
his first great reputation, and that at 
Booneville, at the head of the Michigan 
Second, Sheridan won his first star. 

It was Alger's fortune to serve in or 
command regiments better armed than 
most, and his service was constant, 
fatiguing and perilous — much of his 
fighting being done with troops dis- 
mounted and serving as infantry, only 
to remount, and, resuming their normal 
work, pursue an enemy they had de 
feated on foot. 

His earlier service was in the west 
and south, but from the invasion of 
Maryland by Lee, in 1863, until the 
day of his retirement, he was with 
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the army of the Potomac, sharing 
their constant service except when 
disabled by wounds. On June 28, 
1863, Colonel Alger, commanding the 
Fifth Michigan cavalry, entered the 
village of Gettysburg, his being the 
first Federal force to reach that place 
and to receive definite information as 
to the movements of the enemy. As 
his men passed through the streets, they 
were fairly showered with blossoms 
by the enthusiastic inhabitants. The 
scene, so suggestive of the gayety of a 
Roman carnival, stands out in striking 
contrast to the awful drama of the great 
battle, then so little expected, but soon 
to be fought at ' the very doors of 
Gettysburg. 

At the battle of Booneville, Missis- 
sippi, July I, 1862, Alger, then a cap- 
tain of the Second Michigan cavalry, 
took a very honorable part. The en- 
gagement, one of the most important 
minor affairs of the war, fought at tre- 
mendous odds, with the result of an 
overwhelming victory for the Federal 
force, arose from an attack made by 
General Chalmers, of the Confederate 
service, with seven thousand mounted 
men, eleven regiments and portions of 
regiments, upon the position at Boone- 
ville, held by Colonel Sheridan, com- 
manding the Second brigade of the 
cavalry division, army of the Missis- 
sippi. Sheridan had with him but two 
small regiments, the Second Iowa 
cavalry and the Second Michigan cav- 
alry. The Second Michigan was armed 
with Colt's revolvers and revolving car- 
bines, effective at long range, and so 
well did they fight on foot, that Chal- 



mers was pursuaded that he had been 
deceived in his information that the 
Federal force was unsupported by in- 
fantry. Sheridan retired to a strong 
position upon the edge of a swamp and 
repulsed repeated attacks, the Michigan 
men giving the Confederates six shots 
from each rifle as they advanced and 
six from each revolver at close quar- 
ters. This sent them to the right about 
every time. Finally, seeing that he was 
out-flanked and in danger of being sur- 
rounded and captured, Sheridan sent 
ninety picked men, commanded by 
Captain Alger, with orders to make a 
circuit, come upon the enemy's rear, 
and charge him with sabres and cheers. 
The sound of the cheers was to be the 
signal for Sheridan to simultaneously 
charge in his front. A supply train ar- 
riving, Sheridan ordered the locomotive 
whistle to be loudly blown to deceive 
Chalmers into the belief that reinforce- 
ments had arrived. The brave ninety 
charged the seven thousand in the rear, 
Sheridan dashed upon their front, and 
the Confederates broke and ran, casting 
impedimenta aside as they fled. One 
hundred and twenty-five of the enemy's 
killed were buried upon the field, and 
he carried away a large number of 
wounded, while the Second Michigan, 
which had the brunt of the fight, lost 
but forty-one, killed and wounded. 
Among the latter was Captain Alger. 

In General Custers official report of 
the part taken by the cavalry at Gettsy- 
burg, the name of Colonel Alger, then 
commanding the Michigan Fifth, re- 
peatedly appears and a very handsome 
acknowledgment is made of his distin- 
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guished part in the fight. His regiment 
was armed with Spencer repeating rifles . 
and served in turn on foot and in the 
saddle, fighting almost constantly and 
losing heavily, but inflicting great dam- 
age in return. The Confederate Gen- 
eral Stuart fell to the rifle of a private 
of the Fifth. 

During the pursuit of the enemy 
which followed the battle of Gettysburg, 
Colonel Alger had the advs^nce with the 
Fifth Michigan, when, near Williams- 
burg, Maryland, he dismounted his 
men, crossed a bridge guarded by more 
than fifteen hundred infantry, remounted 
and attacked and captured the enemy*s 
train, which was very large, together 
with about fifteen hundred prisoners. 
This occurred on the fourth day of July, 
1863, and was perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished and trying service of that 
brave regiment. 

On the eighth of July, between Ha- 
garstown and Boonesborough, during a 
hot fight, in which the Fifth took ac- 
tive part, Colonel Alger was severely 
wounded and was thereafter invalided 
until September. During the winter 1863, 
and 1864, Colonel Alger served with dis- 
tinction through the wilderness to Peters- 
burg, taking part in all the engagements 
of the army of the Potomac. He with 
his brigade accompanied General Sheri- 
dan to the Shenandoah valley in 1864 
and served with him there. 

Colonel Alger's famous charge with 
his regiment, the Fifth cavalry, at Tre- 
villian Station, Virginia, June 11, 1864, 
when with only three hundred men he 
captured a large force of the enemy, 
will always be recorded as one of the 



most brilliant and daring deeds of the 
war. 

General Sheridan's report, now on 
file in the war department, concerning 
this engagement, reads as follows : 

The cavalry engagement of the elcventhjand twelfth 
was by far the most brilliant one of the present cam- 
paign. The enemy's loss was very heavy. My loss 
in captured mil not exceed one hundred and sixty. 
They are principally from the Fifth Michigan cav- 
alry. This regiment, Colonel Russel A. Alger com- 
manding, gallantly charged down the Gordunsvillc 
road capturing fifteen hundred horses and about 
eight hundred prisoners, but were finally surrounded 
and had to give them up. 

During the winter of 1863 and 1864, 
Colonel Alger was assigned to special 
service, reporting directly to President 
Lincoln, and while so engaged he visited 
nearly every army in the field. He took 
part in sixty-six battles and skirmishes 
all told, and earned by faithfulness and 
bravery the rank which he attained. 

In 1865 Mr. Alger went to Detroit and 
engaged in the long pine timber busi- 
ness and in dealing in pine lands. He 
was first a member of the well-known firm 
of Moore & Alger. Upon its dissolution 
he formed the firm of R. A. Alger & Co., 
and again dissolved this firm and organ- 
ized the corporation of Alger,Smith & Co. , 
of which he is president. In these various 
associations he has built up a business 
larger than that of any other pine tim- 
ber operator in the world. He is pres- 
ident of the Manistique Lumbering com- 
pany and of the Detroit, Bay City & 
Alpena Railroad company, besides being 
a director of the Detroit National bank, 
the Peninsular Car company, and sev- 
eral other large corporations. 

In these various enterprises Mr. Alger 
has built up a large and growing fortune, 
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by exceedingly hard work, good judg- 
ment of men and markets, financial gen- 
eralship and a rare administrative abil- 
ity. He has paid and continues to pay 
an immense roll of laborers, mechanics 
and other employes, thus contributing 
essentially to the prosperity of the state. 

It goes almost without saying that the 
accomplishment of such results in twen- 
ty-one years has involved an almost 
complete engrossment in business. 
Though possessed of a strong taste for 
politics, this fact has kept him almost 
entirely out of official life, until his 
election to the governorship, which 
occurred in the year 1884. He has been 
a Republican ever since he reached his 
majority, constantly active in behalf of 
hi^ party, using his purse and his time 
with equal freedom in its service and 
attaining a leading position in its coun- 
cils, but asking no better reward than 
to see it succeed. 

He was nominated for governor at 
the convention held at Detroit in 1884, 
his opponents at the polls being Josiah 
W. Begole, Fusion, and David Preston, 
Prohibitionist, and was elected by a 
plurality of 3,953 votes — Preston, Pro- 
hibitionist, receiving 22,207 votes. His 
administration of his office has been in 
the same lines adopted in his business, 
and he has succeeded in public affairs 
to a degree almost as marked as in his 
private life. He is a keen, sagacious, 
penetrating governor, looking closely 
after the business interests of the state, 
but entirely free from narrowness or 
parsimony. He has liberally upheld 
the interests of education, and devoted 
especial attention to the improvement 



of public institutions of charity and cor- 
rection. Though a heavy investor in 
manufacturing, and interested upon the 
side of what is popularly called the 
" cause of capital,*' he is wise enough to 
see that capital and labor must continue 
partners in business and that they are 
essentially interdependent. As a busi- 
ness man and an official he deprecates 
extremes in the action of either, and 
lends the weight of his influence to the 
compromising of differences, and the 
maintenance of the good feeling and 
rapport so important to the interests 
of both. 

Governor Alger's state papers are 
models of clearness, simplicity and 
force. He is a business man, with the 
training of a lawyer and the experience 
of. a soldier, and as such could scarcely 
be otherwise than direct, intelligible 
and brief in his utterances. 

The first term of Mr. Alger is not 
completed, and any attempt at an 
elaborate analysis of his administration 
would be hasty and in bad taste, but 
that it has fully satisfied his friends, 
won the respect of his opponents, and 
does credit to his many-sided ability, 
will not be disputed. 

In person Governor Algers is an 
active, handsome man of six feet tall, 
whose appearance belies his fifty years. 
His soldier training shows itself in 
every movement and in every tone of 
his voice. The habit of obedience may 
be lost, but that of a command never. 
Though of slight build he impresses the 
casual observer as being a large man 
as well as a tall one. He is quick and 
incisive of speech, but never brusque ; 
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thoroughly approachable, respectful 
and considerate toward those whom he 
meets, and utterly lacking either in 
the arrogance of small greatness or in 
the still more objectionable truckling 
and assumed bon hommic of the small 
politician. He is thoroughly dignified, 
and his manners, like his garments, are 
so unassumingly good that one scarcely 
notices them. 

No matter how busy he may be, it is 
his habit to leave his desk and politely 
greet every caller. He listens with at- 
tention to all, though so many come 
with senseless questions and impertinent 
requests. 

Governor Alger is a hard worker. 
He is at his desk early in the morning, 
and does not spare himself late hours 
when business requires the sacrifice. 
His official and personal affairs compel 
him to travel much, and his return 
always finds ,an accumulation of busi- 
ness which taxes to the utmost his rare 
rapidity and facility of labor. He is 
always decided, never shaken and rarely 
mistaken. It would require no slight 
temerity to look into his penetrating 
eye and endeavor to deceive him. He 
easily wins and holds the confidence of 
all with whom he associates, and he 
earns their regard as well as their re- 
spect, by the little amenities and kind- 
nesses, so easy to show in business, and 



which, in the aggregate, so greatly in- 
crease the pleasure of life. 

Although so engrossed by many 
duties, Mr. Alger has cultivated his 
mind, and widely informed himself, by 
hard and habitual closet study. He 
has an admirable library, bought for 
use and constantly referred to. He 
would take rank in any society as a man 
far above the average of the systematic- 
ally educated, in the breadth of his 
field of knowledge and the exactness of 
his information. His beautiful home is 
rich in pictures and articles of vertUy 
and its interior decorations and furnish- 
ings are such that one readily discerns 
that its master has a deep love of the 
beautiful and an unusual taste in selec- 
tion — that he is an amateur and a con- 
noisseur. 

On the second day of April, 1861, 
Mr. Alger married Annette H. Henry, 
the daughter of W. G. Henry of Grand 
Rapids, a lady of rare character and 
mind, whose graces and social accom- 
plishments are the best adornment of 
his home and make it the center of a 
charmed and charming circle. Mr. and 
Mrs. Alger have six children, two of 
whom are young ladies in society, a 
daughter aged fifteen, and the remaining 
three boys, the eldest thirteen and the 
youngest four years of age. 

Walter Buell. 
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Fine Church Work and Memorial Windows. 
f^^ Exl© Street, . _ _ 



Designs and Estimates Furnished, 



k M, Lake EBIB & Western K, R, 

(Lesse N. Y. P. & O R. R.) 

"*'>• 20 Hours, Cleveland to New York, via N. K P. & 0. R. /?. 



Z^e^w" Z^ast Train. 

S CrieYcIand, 3 p. ni- daily; arrives New York, 11:25 »• m., (next morning) Pullman Buffet Sleeping Coaches 
»^g-b \v-ithoiil change. 



r 



IDay Eixpress 



E Cleveland 8:25 a. m. daily. Parlor car to Salamanca and Pullman Sleeping Coach from Leavittsburg to New 
OTk. >%lbany and Boston. 

I iTig'li.t Express 

i Cleveland 11 p. m. daily except Sunday. Pullman Sleeping Coach Cleveland to Hornellsville. Parlor care 
ince to New York. Sleeper will be at depot at 9 p. ra,, and passengers may retire at that hour if desired. 

Sliortest araud. Qnaiclsest I5o-ate 

»bu»-«h Baltimore and Washington. Four trains daily during the week and two on Sundays between' Cleveland 
J Pit:^burgh. Wagner Sleeping Coaches on 11 p. m. train to Pittsburgh. 

«c*s ^nd further information, call at 



i 



:et Office, 31 Bank St., or New Gentral 

V, '^. CLARK, Assistant General Passenger Agt. 

I 
i 



;er Station, South Water St. 

M. L. FOUTS, Passenger Agt. 
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F. EYDER'S 

; Galleries, 



Jtl SUPERIOR ST., 



VKLAND, 



OHIO. 



-I)!;alek in— 



ioods & Artists' Materials. 



FINE FRAMES. 



rfiEU: KXHIMITIOS OF 

MNTINCS. 

hIht of Outtits for Amateur 
Pbotograpby. 



PORTRAITS. 

IriF.RlOKITY fN PhOTOURAPHY. 

Ui'v ModaU, State of Ohio. 
•on/.o Me<ijil,WorI(b' Exposition. 
olil Medal, Nut tonal Kxhibition 
.tn^raphers. 



THE BEST F LAO E 

To buy Dress Goods, Silks, Velvets, Shawls, Garments, Kid Gloves, Hosietj 

Underwear and Laces, is at the 

NEW DRY GOODS STORE 



-OF- 



. CROW & WHITMARSH, 

:.' '. 4 and 6 Euclid Avenue, 



Clevelanci, 



OliioJ 



FRANK K. HIPPLE, WM. R. PHILLER, VVM. F. NORTH. GEORGE JUNK IN. 

President. Secretary. Treasurer, SoLicrrci 



CAPITAL. $500,000. CHARTER PERPETUAL 



THE REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 

H OF PHILADELPHIA, 
(5 NO. 32 1 CHESTNUT STREET, ^ 



Authorized by its Charter to transact a general Real Estate business, including buymg, selling and teaang Kit: 
Estate, and the general charge and management of property; and also to act as Assignee, Receiver, 
Guardian, Executor, Administrator and Agent, and to execute Trusts of every de- 
scription. All trust funds and assets kept separate from those of the Company. 



DIRECTORS : 



Frank K. Hipple. ^ IJenkv C. Gibson, Wm. M. Singerly, TnoMife Dolan. 

Beauveau BoRif John- Wanamaker, George Piiiller, John F. Bktz, 

Chas. W. Henry. Lemuel Coffin, R. Dale Bens<:'^ 



Edward 'F. Steel, 



lie gMettdeh. 

IP- European Plan, Rooms $1, H..50 and H'.OO per day.-f 



A NEW HO I EL;"ro:T^:ir' 

Corner Superior & Bond Sts., CLEVELAND, O. 

American Plan, 13.00 per day.^Wl 
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